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The  finite  element  method  provides  a powerful  technique  for  analysis  of 
stresses  and  movements  in  earth  masses,  and  it  has  already  been  applied  to  a 
number  of  practical  problems  including  embankment  dams,  open  excavations, 
braced  excavations,  and  a variety  of  soil- structure  interaction  problems. 

If  the  results  of  soil  deformation  analyses  are  to  be  realistic  and  mean' 
ingful,  it  is  important  that  the  stress-strain  characteristics  of  the  soil  be  . 
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■represented  in  the  analyses  in  a reasonable  way.  This  is  difficult  because  the 
stress-strain  characteristics  of  soils  are  extremely  complex,  and  the  behavior 
of  soil  is  nonlinear,  inelastic,  and  highly  dependent  on  the  magnitudes  of  the 
stresses  in  the  soil. 

The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  compare  the  characteristics  of  the  hyper- 
bolic, the  Cam  Clay  and  the  Al-Shawaf  and  Powell  stress-strain  models  for  use  in 
finite  element  analyses  of  earth  masses.  The  principal  objective  of  the  study 
was  to  investigate  the  potential  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  Al-Shawaf  - 
Powell  model  as  compared  to  the  other,  more  widely  used  stress-strain 
relationships 

The  hyperbolic  stress-strain  relationships  were  developed  in  an  attempt  to 
provide  a simple  framework  encompassing  the  most  important  characteristics  of 
soil  stress-strain  behavior , using  the  data  available  from  conventional  labora- 
tory tests.  These  relationships  have  been  used  in  finite  element  analyses  of  a 
number  of  different  types  of  static  soil  mechanics  problems  and  values  of  the 
hyperbolic  parameters  have  now  been  determined  for  about  150  different  soils. 
Duncan  et  al.  (1978)  outlined  procedures  for  determination  of  the  hyperbolic 
stress-strain  and  volume  change  parameters  for  use  in  nonlinear  finite  element 
analyses  of  stresses  and  movements  in  earth  masses. 

The  Cam  Clay  model  was  developed  at  Cambridge,  and  has  recently  been 
modified  by  Chang  and  Duncan  (1978)  for  use  in  finite  element  analyses  of 
stresses  and  movements  in  earth  masses  constructed  of  compacted  materials,  such 
as  earth  dams.  Chang  and  Duncan  outlined  the  procedures  for  determination  of 
stress-strain  and  volume  change  parameters  to  provide  the  best  fit  between  cal- 
culated and  measured  triaxial  data. 

A model  recently  developed  by  Al-Shawaf  and  Powell  differs  from  the 
hyperbolic  and  Cam  Clay  model  ir.  two  important  respects. 

(1)  It  models  shear  dilatancy. 

(2)  The  tangent  moduli  are  obtained  by  numerical  procedures  rather  than 
through  the  use  of  analytical  expressions. 

This  report  is  concerned  with  evaluating  the  following  characteristics  of  the 
Al-Shawaf  - Powell  model: 

1.  The  ability  of  the  model  to  reproduce  triaxial  test  data  for  soils 
exhibiting  dilatant  behavior. 

2.  The  procedures  required  to  develop  the  stress-strain  and  volume 
change  parameters. 

3.  The  potential  for  use  of  the  model  in  practical  geotechnical  problems. 

In  the  following  sections  the  characteristics  of  the  three  models  are  described, 
the  procedures  for  evaluating  the  parameters  are  explained,  and  comparisons  be- 
tween calculated  and  measured  stress-strain  curves  for  three  dilatant  soils  are 
presented . 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  finite  element  method  provides  a powerful  technique  for 
analysis  of  stresses  and  movements  in  earth  masses,  and  it  has  already 
been  applied  to  a number  of  practical  problems  including  embankment 
dams,  open  excavations,  braced  excavations,  and  a variety  of  soil- 
structure  interaction  problems. 

If  the  results  of  soil  deformation  analyses  are  to  be  realistic 
and  meaningful,  it  is  important  that  the  stress-strain  characteristics 
of  the  soil  be  represented  in  the  analyses  in  a reasonable  way.  This 
is  difficult  because  the  stress-strain  characteristics  of  soils  are 
extremely  complex,  and  the  behavior  of  soil  is  nonlinear,  inelastic, 
and  highly  dependent  on  the  magnitudes  of  the  stresses  in  the  soil. 

The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  compare  the  characteristics  of 
the  hyperbolic,  the  Cam  Clay  and  the  Al-Shawaf  and  Powell  stress-strain 
models  for  use  in  finite  element  analyses  of  earth  masses.  The  princi- 
pal objective  of  the  study  was  to  investigate  the  potential  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  the  Al-Shawaf  - Powell  model  as  compared  to  the 
other,  more  widely  used  stress-strain  relationships. 

The  hyperbolic  stress-strain  relationships  were  developed  in  an 
attempt  to  provide  a simple  framework  encompassing  the  most  important 
characteristics  of  soil  stress-strain  behavior,  using  the  data  avail- 
able from  conventional  laboratory  tests.  These  relationships  have 
been  used  in  finite  element  analyses  of  a number  of  different  types  of 
static  soil  mechanics  problems  and  values  of  the  hyperbolic  parameters 
have  now  been  determined  for  about  150  different  soils.  Duncan  et  al. 
(1978)  outlined  procedures  for  determination  of  the  hyperbolic  stress- 
strain  and  volume  change  parameters  for  use  in  nonlinear  finite  element 
analyses  of  stresses  and  movements  in  earth  masses. 

The  Cam  Clay  model  was  developed  at  Cambridge,  and  has  recently 
been  modified  by  Chang  and  Duncan  (1978)  for  use  in  finite  element 
analyses  of  stresses  and  movements  in  earth  masses  constructed  of 
compacted  materials,  such  as  earth  dams.  Chang  and  Duncan  outlined  the 
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procedures  for  determination  of  stress-strain  and  volume  change  par- 
ameters to  provide  the  best  fit  between  calculated  and  measured 
triaxial  data. 

A model  recently  developed  by  Al-Shawaf  and  Powell  differs  from 
the  hyperbolic  'nd  Cam  Clay  model  in  two  important  respects. 

1)  It  models  shear  dilatancy. 

2)  The  tangent  moduli  are  obtained  by  numerical  procedures 
rather  than  through  the  use  of  analytical  expressions. 

This  report  is  concerned  with  evaluating  the  following  characteristics 
of  the  Al-Shawaf  -Powell  model: 

1.  The  ability  of  the  model  to  reproduce  triaxial  test  data  for 
soils  exhibiting  dilatant  behavior. 

2.  The  procedures  required  to  develop  the  stress-strain  and 
volume  change  parameters. 

3.  The  potential  for  use  of  the  model  in  practical  geotechnical 
problems . 

In  the  following  sections  the  characteristics  of  the  three  models  are 
described,  the  procedures  for  evaluating  the  parameters  are  explained, 
and  comparisons  between  calculated  and  measured  stress-strain  curves 
for  three  dilatant  soils  are  presented. 
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AL-SHAWAF  - POWELL  MODEL 

The  Al-Shawaf  - Powell  model  was  developed  for  nonlinear  analysis 
of  soil  deformations,  and  was  described  in  the  paper  in  Appendix  A. 

This  procedure  uses  a numerical  modelling  process  in  which  the  soil  is 
modelled  as  being  linear  during  each  increment  of  loading.  By  varying 
the  values  of  the  parameters  when  the  stresses  reach  a new  "zone",  the 
nonlinear  behavior  of  soil  is  modeled.  The  procedure  differs  from  most 
other  models  in  that  the  tangent  moduli  are  obtained  by  numerical  pro- 
cedures rather  than  analytical  expressions.  Its  greatest  attraction  is 
the  fact  that  it  cam  model  shear  dilatancy  in  soils. 

The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  present  the  results  of  a study 
which  include 

1.  Characteristics  of  the  model 

2.  Techniques  used  to  develop  the  required  parameters 

3.  Ability  of  the  model  to  reproduce  triaxial  test  data 

The  required  parameters  were  developed  using  techniques  presented 
by  Al-Shawaf  and  Powell,  and  single  axisymmetric  element  systems  were 
studied  using  the  computer  program  ANSR,  which  incorporates  the  model. 

Nonlinear  Behavior  Represented  in  a State  Space 

The  behavior  of  the  soil  is  defined  by  the  Al-Shawaf  - Powell  model 

in  terms  of  the  path  an  element  follows  in  a state  space.  As  shown  in 

e 

Fig.  1,  the  state  space  has  coordinates  1^  and  3^,  where  IQ  is  the  first 

0 

invariant  of  stress  and  J2  is  a form  of  the  second  invariant  of  devia- 
toric  strain.  The  state  space  is  subdivided  into  I and  J "zones”.  The 
I zones  are  separated  by  vertical  lines  in  Fig.  1 and  are  numbered 
consecutively  with  I zone  1 at  the  left  and  increasing  numbers  to  the 
right.  The  J zones  are  separated  by  horizontal  lines  in  Fig.  1 and  are 
numbered  consecutively  with  J zone  1 at  the  bottom  and  increasing 
numbers  upward. 

The  optimum  width  of  the  J zones  is  determined  by  plotting  tri- 
axial test  data  in  the  state  space  and  spacing  the  J zones  so  that  the 
slopes  of  the  curves  vary  consistently  from  one  J zone  to  the  next. 


® <VJ 


Fig.  1 STATE  SPACE  EMPLOYED  IN  AL-SHAWAF  - POWELL  MODEL 


Typically,  more  J zones  are  required  in  the  initial  portion  of  these 
curves,  which  correspond  to  the  initial  portion  of  the  triaxial  stress- 
strain  curves.  At  strains  past  the  peak,  the  zones  can  become  larger 
because  the  variation  in  slope  with  strain  is  much  smaller  in  this 
region. 

The  optimum  width  of  the  I zones  is  determined  by  observing  the 
variation  of  the  bulk  shear  modulus,  K,  shear  modulus,  G,  and  dilatancy 
ratio,  D with  increasing  stress.  The  I zones  are  chosen  so  that  all 
3 parameters  vary  consistently  from  one  I zone  to  the  next.  More  X 
zones  are  usually  required  in  the  initial  portions  of  the  curves  whata 
the  variation  with  increasing  stress  is  the  greatest.  At  higher 
stresses  the  variations  become  smaller  and  larger  I zones  can  usually 
be  used. 

The  parameters  required  for  the  Al-Shawaf  - Powell  model  are 
shown  on  Fig.  2 and  listed  in  Table  1.  The  bulk  modulus,  K,  and  the 
bulk  modulus  factor,  f,  are  derived  from  isotropic  triaxial  consolida- 
tion tests.  The  value  of  K is  calculated  from  the  volume  change 
behavior  of  the  soil  during  loading.  The  value  of  f is  the  ratio  of 
the  bulk  modulus  during  unloading  to  the  bulk  modulus  during  loading, 
and  is  assumed  to  be  constant  over  the  stress  range  of  interest.  The 
modulus  during  unloading  is  higher  than  the  modulus  during  loading,  so 
that  the  value  of  f will  always  be  greater  than  1.  In  general,  the 
value  of  the  bulk  modulus  will  increase  initially  and  remain  relatively 
constant  as  the  tendency  for  volume  change  decreases  at  higher  values 
of  isotropic  stress.  Each  I zone  is  assigned  the  midpoint  value  of  K 
and  all  J zones  within  a given  I 'zone  are  assigned  the  same  value  of 

K.  All  J and  I zones  in  the  state  space  are  assigned  the  same  value 

of  f. 

The  tangent  values  of  shear  modulus,  G,  are  proportional  to  the 
slopes  of  the  path  in  the  state  space,  (Fig.  1) . Within  a given  J zone 
the  variation  of  G with  stress  is  plotted  as  shown  in  Fig.  2.  There 

are  as  many  curves  showing  the  variation  of  G with  I0  as  there  are  J 

zones.  The  values  of  G are  also  proportional  to  the  slopes  of  the 
triaxial  stress-strain  curves.  It  can  be  seen  that  values  of  G for 
the  first  J zones  correspond  to  the  initial  slopes  of  the  stress-strain 
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Table  1.  Summary  of  Parameters  for  Al-Shawaf  - Powell  Model 


Parameter 

Name 

Function 

* 

Tangent  bulk  modulus 

Relates  volumetric  strain  to 
mean  stress 

G 

Tangent  shear  modulus 

Relates  deviator  stress  to 
strain 

D 

Tangent  value  of 
dilatancy  ratio 

Relates  mean  strain  to 
deviatoric  strain 

f 

Bulk  modulus  factor 

Relates  unloading  bulk 
modulus  to  loading  bulk 
modulus 

* 

Triaxial  extension  ratio 

Relates  strain  in  triaxial 
compression  to  strain  in 
triaxial  extension 

*No  symbol  has  been  assigned  to  this  parameter  by  Al-Shawaf  and  Powell. 


curves,  and  are  relatively  large.  The  values  of  G for  higher-numbered 
J zones  are  smaller,  reflecting  the  nonlinear  behavior  of  soil.  For 
dilatant  material,  the  value  of  G may  become  negative  for  combinations 
of  I and  J which  correspond  to  conditions  involving  strains  past  the 
peak.  In  assigning  values  of  G to  zones  in  the  state  space,  the  mid- 
point value  of  G within  the  I zone  is  chosen.  For  example,  the  point 
labelled  in  Fig.  2 corresponds  to  I zone  2 and  J zone  2 in  Fig.  1. 

The  tangent  value  of  the  dilatancy  ratio,  D,  is  primarily 
related  to  the  shape  of  the  volume  change  curve.  The  value  of  D is 
plotted  versus  stress  for  each  J zone.  The  tendency  for  compressive 
volume  changes  decreases  with  increasing  strain,  and  that  tendency  is 
reflected  by  the  fact  that  the  values  of  D decrease  with  increasing  J 
zone  number.  Negative  values  of  D reflect  dilatant  behavior  in  the 
soil.  The  values  of  D are  assigned  to  zones  in  the  same  way  as  for  G. 
Typical  variations  of  G and  D with  I and  J are  shown  in  Fig.  2. 

As  mentioned  previously,  it  is  important  that  sizes  of  the  zones 
are  chosen  so  that  the  values  of  the  parameters  vary  consistently  from 
one  zone  to  the  next.  It  is  equally  important  that  the  increments  of 
load  analyzed  should  follow  paths  in  the  state  space  which  proceed  from 
zone  to  zone  without  skipping  a significant  number  of  zones.  Fig.  3 
shows  the  significance  of  the  number  of  load  increments  on  the  calcu- 
lated stress-strain  behavior.  Initial  load  increments  should  be  small 
enough  so  that  several  increments  fall  within  the  first  three  or  four 
J zones.  The  example  illustrated  in  Fig.  3 shows  that  the  stress- 
strain  curve  is  crudely  approximated  when  a small  number  of  increments 
is  used,  as  shown  by  the  curves  labelled  A-B-C-D.  More  increments  model 
the  data  more  closely,  as  shown  by  the  curves  1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8. 

Variation  of  the  Tangent  Shear  Modulus,  G,  in  State  Space 

The  values  of  the  tangent  shear  modul  >,  G,  are  proportional  to 
the  slope  of  the  path  in  the  state  space  and  are  also  proportional  to 
the  slope  of  the  triaxial  stress-strain  curve.  The  value  of  G for  a 
given  J zone  is  calculated  using  the  following  equation,  as  shown  in 


Fig.  3 SIGNIFICANCE  OF  PATH  IN  STATE  SPACE 
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G 


1 

2^3 


(1) 


The  values  of  are  determined  at  the  points  where  the  path  crosses 
the  J zone  boundaries.  A value  of  G is  calculated  for  each  path  with- 
in each  J zone,  and  these  values  are  plotted  against  the  midpoint 
values  of  1^.  Smooth  curves  are  then  drawn  through  the  points  as 
shown  in  Fig.  5.  The  variation  of  G with  1^  for  each  J zone  is  shown 
by  these  curves. 

The  magnitude  of  G affects  only  the  slope  of  the  stress-strain 
curves,  and  has  no  effect  on  the  volume  change  behavior.  The  effect  of 
G on  stress-strain  behavior  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  6.  The  initial 
loading  portion  of  the  stress-strain  curve  corresponds  to  positive 
values  of  G,  the  peak  of  the  stress-strain  curve  results  in  a value  of 
G equal  to  zero,  and  negative  values  of  G are  associated  with  a 
reduction  in  deviator  stress  beyond  the  peak.  The  shape  of  the 
stress-strain  curve  can  therefore  be  adjusted  by  changes  in  the  values 
of  G.  Increasing  values  of  the  shear  modulus  will  result  in  a higher 
stress  for  a given  strain  as  shown  on  Fig.  6,  and  will  thus  move  the 
stress-strain  curve  to  the  left. 


Variation  of  the  Tangent  Bulk  Modulus,  K,  in  State  Space 

The  relationship  between  bulk  modulus,  K,  and  stress  is  derived 
from  isotropic  triaxial  consolidation  test  results.  The  results  can  be 
plotted,  as  shown  in  Fig.  7,  where  the  mean  stress  is  equal  to  the 
consolidation  pressure  and  the  mean  strain  is  equal  to  one-third  the 
volumetric  strain.  The  bulk  modulus  is  calculated  by  determining  the 
variation  of  the  slope  of  the  loading  curve  (the  Bulk  Modulus)  with 
stress.  The  bulk  modulus  is  then  plotted  versus  I as  shown  on  Fig.  8. 

The  unloading  modulus  is  calculated  from  the  slope  of  the  unload- 
ing portion  of  the  curve.  The  unloading  modulus  will  also  vary  with 
stress,  but  its  variation  is  usually  difficult  to  calculate  because 
of  the  small  strains  involved.  In  the  Al-Shawaf  - Powell  model  the 


Fig.  7 TYPICAL  ISOTROPIC  TRIAXIAL  CONSOLIDATION 
TEST  RESULTS 
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assumption  is  made  that  the  ratio  between  the  loading  modulus  and  un- 
loading is  a constant.  One  or  two  values  of  unloading  modulus  are 
calculated  and  corresponding  values  of  the  parameter  f are  determined, 
where  f is  the  ratio  of  unloading  to  loading  bulk  modulus.  Whenever 
unloading  occurs  during  an  analysis,  the  bulk  modulus  is  multiplied  by 
f to  determine  the  value  of  unloading  modulus.  Typical  variations  of 
loading  and  unloading  modulus  with  are  shown  in  Fig.  8. 

For  coarse-grained  soils  the  measured  values  of  volume  change 
reflect  not  only  the  changes  in  volume  of  the  sample  due  to  increased 
stress,  but  also  those  due  to  membrane  penetration.  Measured  volume 
changes  are  frequently  affected  quite  significantly  by  the  effects  of 
membrane  penetration,  and  volume  change  curves  should  be  corrected  for 
this  effect  as  shown  in  Fig.  7.  Values  of  bulk  modulus  calculated 
using  corrected  data  are  larger  than  those  calculated  using  uncorrected 
data.  Increased  values  of  K would  not  have  any  effect  on  the  stress- 
strain  behavior,  but  would  result  in  reduced  volumetric  strain  for  a 
given  axial  strain,  as  shown  on  Fig.  9. 
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Variation  of  the  Tangent  Value  of  the  Dilatancy  Ratio,  D, 
in  State  Space 

A basic  assumption  of  the  Al-Shawaf  - Powell  model  is  that  any 
increment  of  volumetric  strain  can  be  considered  to  have  two  components. 

1.  Volumetric  strain  associated  with  hydrostatic  stress 

2.  Volumetric  strain  associated  with  distortional  strain 

The  volumetric  strain  associated  with  hydrostatic  stress  is  primarily 
a function  of  the  bulk  modulus,  K.  The  volumetric  strain  associated 
with  distortional  strain  is  a function  of  the  tangent  value  of  the 
dilatancy  ratio,  D. 

To  derive  the  relationship  between  D and  I involves  several 

steps.  The  first  step  is  to  plot  the  variation  of  mean  strain  with  J 

as  shown  on  Fig.  10(a) . The  slope  of  the  curves  within  a given  J zone 

are  then  calculated,  and  the  values  plotted  against  the  corresponding 

values  of  1^,  as  shown  on  Fig.  10(b) , with  one  curve  for  each  J zone. 

0 

The  value  of  D can  then  be  calculated  from  the  variation  of  d£  /dJ. 

m z 
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with  I , (Fig. 10(b))  the  variation  of  G with  I (Fig.  5),  and  the 
variation  of  K with  I , (Fig.  8) . For  a given  value  of  IQ  and  a given 
J zone,  D can  be  calculated  from  the  following  equation: 


de 


2G 

JT  K 


(2) 


If  the  given  value  of  I corresponds  to  an  unloading  condition 
(reduced  values  of  IQ) , the  value  of  K in  equation  (2)  is  multiplied  by 
the  bulk  modulus  factor,  f.  The  variation  of  D with  I is  shown  on 
Fig.  11. 

Variations  in  the  value  of  D have  no  effect  on  the  stress-strain 
curves,  but  will  affect  the  volume  change  curve  as  shown  on  Fig.  12. 
Positive  values  of  D indicate  that  the  volume  behavior  is  compressive, 
while  negative  values  of  D indicate  dilative  behavior. 


Techniques  for  Determining  Values  of  the  Al-Shawaf  - Powell  Parameters 
from  Laboratory  Test  Results 

The  values  of  the  Al-Shawaf  - Powell  parameters  can  be  determined 
using  data  from  triaxial  tests.  The  detailed  procedures  for  evaluating 
the  parameters  are  described  in  the  following  paragraphs,  and  are 
illustrated  using  data  for  a sandy  gravel  from  Costa  Rica. 


Selecting  Data  and  Eliminating  Inconsistencies 

The  first  step  in  evaluating  the  parameters  is  to  select  data 
appropriate  to  the  problem  being  analyzed.  In  the  case  of  natural 
soils,  the  laboratory  tests  must  be  performed  using  undisturbed 
specimens.  In  the  case  of  fill  materials,  the  laboratory  tests  must  be 
performed  using  specimens  compacted  to  the  same  density  and  water  con- 
tent as  in  the  field.  In  both  cases  the  drainage  conditions  in  the 
laboratory  tests  should  correspond  to  those  in  the  problem  being 
analyzed. 

Tests  should  be  performed  to  bracket  the  range  of  pressures  of 
interest  in  the  analysis.  The  parameters  in  the  state  space  are  deter- 
mined by  calculating  the  parameters  for  the  path  followed  by  the  tri- 
axial test  and  interpolating  the  data  between  those  points.  The  test 
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data  should  provide  data  slightly  beyond  the  maximum  anticipated 
stresses.  It  should  be  noted  that  for  an  element  in  a plane  strain 
analysis,  the  effect  of  the  intermediate  principal  stress  (0^)  would 
be  to  move  the  path  to  the  right  in  the  state  space  as  compared  with 
the  path  for  a triaxial  test  with  the  same  minor  principal  stress  (a3) . 
This  should  be  considered  when  deciding  what  maximum  value  of  Ia  should 
be  covered  in  the  triaxial  tests. 

The  test  data  should  be  inspected  closely  to  eliminate  errors  and 
inconsistencies.  For  example,  in  Fig.  13,  the  volume  change  data  for 
the  Costa  Rica  sandy  gravel  is  inconsistent  in  that  the  volumetric 
strains  are  initially  lower  for  the  higher  confining  pressure.  A 
reasonable  interpretation  of  the  data  can  be  seen  in  Fig.  14. 

For  the  Al-Shawaf  - Powell  model  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the 
variation  of  the  parameters  G and  D with  stress.  The  data  from  3 
triaxial  tests  were  found  not  to  be  sufficient  to  develop  the  relation- 
ships for  G and  D.  By  interpolating  between  the  measured  test  data, 
additional  curves  were  developed.  This  provided  a sufficient  number 
of  points  to  develop  the  required  relationships  for  G and  D. 


Evaluation  of  the  Bulk  Modulus,  K,  and  the  Bulk  Modulus  Factor,  f 

The  bulk  modulus  factor,  K,  is  evaluated  using  isotropic  triaxial 
consolidation  data.  For  the  Costa  Rica  sandy  gravel  triaxial  consolida- 
tion data  was  not  available  for  the  full  stress  range  of  interest,  and 
the  data  were  therefore  extrapolated  as  shown  on  Fig.  15.  At  the  time 
the  Al-Shawaf  - Powell  model  was  being  evaluated  the  effects  of  membrane 
penetration  on  the  measured  volume  changes  for  this  soil  were  not  known. 
The  derivation  of  the  parameter  D was  accomplished  using  the  value  of 
X calculated  from  measured  volume  changes,  with  no  correction  for 
membrane  penetration.  After  realizing  that  the  effects  of  membrane 
penetration  were  quite  considerable,  as  shown  on  Fig.  15,  the  variation 
of  X with  stress  was  recalculated.  Calculated  variations  of  X for  both 
the  measured  and  the  corrected  data  are  shown  in  Fig.  16. 

In  order  to  examine  the  effect  of  correcting  the  measured  volume 
changes  for  membrane  penetration,  the  stress-strain  and  volume  change 
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Fig.  14  TRIAXIAL  TEST  DATA  FOR  THE  COSTA  RICA  SANDY  GRAVEL 
WITH  ADJUSTED  VOLUME  CHANGE  CURVES  AND  INTERPOLATED 
CURVES 


Fig.  15  VARIATION  OF  MEAN  STRESS  AND  MEAN  STRAIN  FOR  THE  COSTA  RICA 
SANDY  GRAVEL 
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curves  were  recalculated  for  the  intermediate  confining  pressure. 
Comparing  the  curves  calculated  using  uncorrected  and  corrected  data 
showed  that  the  corrections  for  membrane  penetration  had  these  effects: 

1.  The  volume  change  curve  was  shifted  up 

2.  The  stress-strain  curve  was  not  affected. 

Based  on  these  results  it  was  decided  not  to  reevaluate  all  the  para- 
meters due  to  the  large  amount  of  work  required.  There  would  be  no 
need  to  reevaluate  G since  K has  no  effect  on  the  tangent  shear  modulus. 
The  value  of  D would  change  slightly,  but  by  varying  the  value  of  D the 
curves  could  be  made  to  provide  equally  as  a good  a fit  to  the  corrected 
data  as  was  accomplished  using  the  values  of  K with  no  correction  for 
membrane  penetration. 


Data  for  evaluating  the  unloading  bulk  modulus  was  not  available 
for  the  Costa  Rica  sandy  gravel.  Therefore  it  was  necessary  to  esti- 
mate the  relationship  between  the  loading  and  unloading  bulk  modulus 
using  data  for  similar  soils.  The  most  comprehensive  isotropic  tri- 
axial  consolidation  data  readily  available  for  cohesionless  soils  was 
that  for  Sacramento  River  sand,  (Lee,  1965).  Unloading  volume  strain 
data  was  available  for  this  sand  at  relative  densities  of  38%  and  100%. 
Fig.  17  shows  the  data  for  relative  density  of  100%.  Average  values  of 
the  ratio  of  the  unloading  modulus  to  the  loading  modulus  were  found  to 
be  3.2  for  the  38%  relative  density  and  2.7  for  the  100%  relative 
density.  Thus  an  average  value  of  3 was  used  for  the  bulk  modulus 
factor,  f. 


Evaluation  of  the  Tangent  Shear  Modulus,  G 


Two  steps  are  involved  in  evaluating  G.  First  the  triaxial  test 
data  must  be  converted  from  a stress-strain  relationship  to  a path  in 
the  state  space.  Each  point  on  the  triaxial  stress-strain  curve  has  a 
corresponding  point  in  the  state  space.  The  values  of  J and  I can  be 
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in  which  Ga  = axial  strain,  Ev  =■  volumetric  strain,  0^  = major  prin- 
ciple stress,  and  0^  = minor  principle  stress. 

A sufficient  number  of  points  must  be  calculated  to  draw  smooth 
curves.  The  triaxial  data  for  the  Costa  Rica  sandy  gravel  from  Fig. 

14  was  transposed  to  the  state  space  as  shown  on  Fig.  18.  At  this 
point  the  spacing  and  number  of  J zones  must  be  chosen.  While 
strictly  a matter  of  judgment,  if  the  zones  are  chosen  too  large  it  can 
be  seen  that  G would  vary  considerably  from  zone  to  zone,  and  exper- 
ience shows  that  this  will  cause  problems  in  convergence  during  an 
analysis. 

After  the  J zones  have  been  chosen,  the  value  of  G is  then  cal- 
culated from  the  slope  of  the  path  within  a given  J zone  using  the 
following  equation 


2/3  AJ* 


in  which  Al^  = change  in  as  the  path  crosses  from  one  J zone  to  the 
next,  and  Aj®  = change  in  J®  as  the  path  crosses  from  one  J zone  to  the 
next. 

One  value  of  G is  calculated  for  each  stress  path  within  each 
zone.  The  calculated  value  of  G is  then  plotted  against  the  average 
value  of  for  the  increment  as  shown  on  Fig.  19. 

Evaluation  of  the  Tangent  Value  of  the  Dilatancy  Ratio,  D 

The  evaluation  of  the  parameter  D involves  several  steps.  The 

first  step  is  to  convert  the  volume  change  behavior  from  the  triaxial 

tests  to  its  equivalent  curve  in  the  Al-Shawaf  - Powell  model.  Each 

point  on  the  volumetric  curve  has  a corresponding  point  with  coordinates 
0 

e and  J , which  can  be  calculated  using  the  following  equations: 


e = Volumetric  Strain/3  (6) 
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The  relationship  between  e and  J,  for  the  Costa  Rica  sandy 
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Fig.  19  VARIATION  OF  THE  TANGENT  SHEAR  MODULUS,  G,  WITH  I FOR  DIFFERENT  J ZONES  FOR 
THE  COSTA  RICA  SANDY  GRAVEL  ° 


gravel  is  shown  in  Fig.  20.  The  J zones  previously  chosen  in  evaluat- 
ing G are  shown  in  the  figure.  The  slope  of  the  curve  is  then  calcu- 
lated within  each  J zone  and  plotted  against  the  value  of  I corres- 
ponding to  the  midpoint  value  of  J®.  The  slope  of  this  curve  is 

d£  /dj  . There  is  one  curve  for  each  J zone  as  shown  in  Fig.  21. 
m2  3 

The  value  of  D can  then  be  calculated  from  the  variations  of  K, 

£ 

G and  de^/dj^  with  stress  as  shown  on  Figs.  16,  19  and  21.  For  a given 

value  of  I values  of  K,  G and  d£  /dJ^  are  determined,  and  the  value  of 
o m2 

D is  calculated  from  the  following  equation: 


D = 


de 
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2G 

3/J  K 


(8) 


The  values  of  D are  then  plotted  versus  I as  shown  on  Fig.  22. 


Evaluation  of  I Zones 

After  the  variation  of  the  parameters  K,  G and  D with  stress  has 
been  determined  the  size  of  the  I zones  can  be  chosen.  To  determine 
the  number  of  I zones  it  is  necessary  to  consider  how  the  values  of  K, 

G and  D vary  with  stress  as  shown  on  Fig.  23.  As  with  the  J zones, 
the  I zones  are  chosen  so  that  there  is  a smooth  variation  of  the 
parameters  from  one  zone  to  the  next.  It  can  be  seen  that  at  low 
stresses  the  variation  of  the  parameters  with  stress  is  much  greater 
than  at  higher  stresses.  Consequently  the  I zones  should  be  chosen  to 
be  smaller  at  low  stresses  and  larger  at  high  stresses. 

Once  the  I zones  have  been  chosen,  the  required  parameters  can  be 
tabulated.  The  midpoint  value  of  all  the  parameters  is  used  as  input 
data  for  the  computer  program  ANSR. 

Comparison  between  Calculated  and  Measured  Triaxiai  Test  Data 

Using  the  values  of  the  parameters  determined  as  previously  dis- 
cussed, the  stress-strain  behavior  of  the  Costa  Rica  sandy  gravel  was 
simulated  using  a single  axisymmetric  element  to  reproduce  triaxiai 
test  behavior.  The  behavior  was  calculated  for  three  different 
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Fig.  20  VARIATION  OF  MEAN  STRAIN,  e , WITH  FOR  THE 
COSTA  RICA  SANDY  GRAVEL  m 2 


TANGENT  VALUE  OF  OILATANCY  RATIO, 
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Fia  22  VARIATION  OF  THE  TANGENT  VALUE  OF  THE  DILATANCY 
9*  RATIO,  D,  WITH  IQ  FOR  THE  COSTA  RICA  SANDY  GRAVEL 


pr- 
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confining  pressures  as  shown  in  Fig.  24.  As  can  be  seen  in  this  figure, 
the  calculated  data  closely  approximate  the  measured  data. 

The  curves  can  be  adjusted  to  more  exactly  match  the  measured 
data  by  changing  the  values  of  G and  D slightly  as  previously  dis- 
cussed. By  following  the  path  in  the  state  space  and  determining  which 
zones  the  path  crosses,  appropriate  changes  in  the  parameters  can  be 
made.  For  example,  the  calculated  stress-strain  curve  for  the  high 
confining  pressure  was  slightly  above  the  measured  curve;  by  reducing 
the  value  of  G slightly  in  several  of  the  zones,  the  curve  was  adjusted 
to  fit  as  shown  in  Fig.  25.  Adjustment  of  the  high  confining  pressure 
curve  had  no  affect  on  the  other  two  curves,  since  they  followed  dif- 
ferent paths  in  the  state  space.  No  adjustment  was  made  for  the  curves 
for  the  middle  and  low  confining  pressures. 

The  calculated  volume  change  curve  for  the  intermediate  confining 
pressure  was  slightly  higher  than  the  experimental  curve.  Adjustment 
of  the  values  of  D corresponding  to  axial  strains  between  2.5%  and  4% 
axial  strain  brought  the  entire  curve  down  as  shown  on  Fig.  25.  The 
calculated  volumetric  strain  curve  for  the  highest  confining  pressure 
was  slightly  high,  and  at  axial  strains  greater  than  6.5%  the  values 
of  D were  of  the  wrong  sign  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  calculated 
curve  indicated  the  volume  change  behavior  was  going  from  dilative  to 
contractive  behavior.  This  was  corrected  by  increasing  the  values  of 
D corresponding  to  axial  strains  between  4%  and  6%,  and  decreasing  the 
values  of  D for  larger  strains. 

After  several  attempts  to  determine  the  characteristics  of  the 
Al-Shawaf  - Powell  model  in  plane  strain,  it  was  learned  that  additional 
laboratory  data  is  required  for  this  case.  To  model  other  than  tri- 
axial  compression  conditions  the  Al-Shawaf  - Powell  model  requires  data 
from  triaxial  extension  tests.  These  data  must  be  plotted  in  the  state 
space  as  shown  in  Fig.  26.  The  spacing  of  the  J zones  must  then  be 
determined  for  the  triaxial  extension  data  and  compared  to  the  spacing 
of  the  J zones  for  triaxial  compression  data  so  that  the  ratio: 

J®  extension 

.5  < = constant  < 1.0  (9) 

— e — 

J2  compression 
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Fig.  25  COMPARISON  OF  MEASURED  STRESS-STRAIN  AND  VOLUME 

CHANGE  CURVES  WITH  THOSE  CALCULATED  USING  ADJUSTED 
VALUES  OF  G AND  D FOR  THE  COSTA  RICA  SANDY  GRAVEL 
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This  ratio  is  called  the  triaxial  extension  ratio.  The  range  of  .5  to 
1.0  is  suggested  by  Al-Shawaf.  There  is  no  data  available  to  make  an 
estimate  of  the  triaxial  extension  ratio  for  the  Costa  Rica  sandy  gravel. 
Due  to  the  relatively  high  computer  costs  associated  with  the  Al-Shawaf  - 
Powell  model  and  the  fact  that  the  characteristics  of  the  model  had 
already  been  evaluated  for  triaxial  compression,  it  was  considered  un- 
necessary to  study  the  plane  strain  condition. 

Summary  of  the  Characteristics  of  the  Al-Shawaf  - Powell  Model 

Based  on  the  examination  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Al-Shawaf  - 
Powell  model  for  axisymmetric  conditions  described  previously,  the 
following  conclusions  were  drawn: 

1.  The  model  offers  an  advantage  in  that  shear  dilation  effects 
can  be  modelled,  and  it  has  been  shown  that  the  model  can 
reproduce  the  behavior  of  triaxial  tests  from  which  the 
parameters  are  calculated.  The  behavior  of  the  model  under 
plane  strain  conditions  has  not  been  studied. 

2.  To  calculate  the  required  parameters  requires  about  4 to  5 
working  days  for  an  engineer  experienced  with  the  process. 

If,  for  example,  it  was  necessary  to  study  a range  of  stress- 
strain  behavior,  the  time  required  to  develop  the  parameters 
for  the  upper  and  lower  bounds  required  would  be  about  two 
weeks. 

3.  The  parameters  are  not  related  to  soil  behavior  in  a manner 
that  allows  an  engineer  to  develop  a "feel"  for  what  values 
are  reasonable  for  a given  type  of  soil.  With  the  numerical 
technique,  there  is  no  simple  means  of  comparing  the  values 
of  the  parameters  for  various  soils  or  soil  types.  The 
parameters  are  only  related  to  a given  zone  in  the  state 
space,  and  their  values  depend  on  the  size  of  the  zone  as 
well  as  the  characteristics  of  the  soil. 

4.  The  parameters  require  the  following  laboratory  tests: 

1.  Triaxial  compression 

2.  Triaxial  extension 
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3.  Triaxial  consolidation 

While  triaxial  compression  and  consolidation  test  data  are  frequently 
available,  triaxial  extension  test  data  are  not.  It  is  not  known  how 
many  triaxial  extension  tests  would  be  required  to  determine  the  value 
of  the  triaxial  extension  ratio. 
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CAM  CLAY  MODEL 

The  Cam  Clay  model  is  an  elastic-plastic  work  hardening  model 
originally  developed  at  Cambridge  by  Roscoe  and  his  co-workers.  A 
recent  study  by  Chang  and  Duncan  (1977)  has  proposed  several  modifica- 
tions to  the  model  in  order  to  provide  a better  model  for  the  stress- 
strain  and  volume  change  behavior  of  compacted  materials  used  in  earth 
or  rockfill  dams. 

The  modifications  proposed  by  Chang  and  Duncan  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  formulation  was  generalized  to  include  a failure  line 
with  a cohesion  intercept. 

2.  The  relationship  was  modified  so  that  the  measured  void 
ratio — effective  stress  relationship  could  be  used,  rather 
than  a straight-line  approximation. 

3.  The  failure  criterion  was  changed  to  accommodate  a curved 
failure  envelope  to  account  for  particle  crushing  at  high 
confining  pressures  for  cohesionless  soils. 

4.  The  parameter  a was  added.  This  parameter  determines  the 
magnitude  of  the  plastic  shear  strains. 

The  theoretical  developments  of  the  above  modifications  were  presented 
by  Chang  and  Duncan  (1977)  and  will  not  be  discussed  in  this  report. 

The  procedures  for  developing  the  calculated  parameters  and  the  results 
of  a parametric  study  are  discussed  in  the  following  sections,  and  the 
calculated  stress-strain  and  volume  change  behavior  using  the  computer 
program  MODEL  is  compared  to  measured  data  for  three  soils. 

Development  of  the  Calculated  Parameters 
for  the  Cam  Clay  Model 

Evaluation  of  and  A<p  for  Cohesionless  Soils 

The  Mohr  Envelopes  for  almost  all  soils  are  curved  to  some  extent, 
and  the  wider  the  range  of  pressures  involved,  the  greater  the  curvature. 
In  the  case  of  cohesionless  soils,  such  as  sands,  gravels  and  rockfills, 
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this  curvature  makes  it  difficult  to  select  a single  value  of  <j>  which 
is  representative  of  the  full  range  of  pressures  of  interest.  For 
example,  in  the  bottom  near  the  center  of  a large  dam,  rockfill  may  be 
confined  under  such  large  pressures  that  the  friction  angle  may  be 
several  degrees  smaller  than  near  the  surface  of  the  slopes.  If  a 
value  of  <f>  is  selected  which  is  appropriate  for  the  center  of  the  dam, 
it  will  be  too  small  to  represent  the  strength  of  the  material  near 
the  slopes,  and  if  a value  appropriate  for  the  slopes  is  selected  it 
will  be  too  large  to  represent  the  strength  of  the  material  near  the 
center  of  the  dam. 

One  means  of  circumventing  the  difficulties  involved  in  the  use 
of  a single  value  of  <J>  is  to  use  values  of  <f>  for  the  material  which 
vary  with  confining  pressure.  For  a given  series  of  tests,  if  it  is 
assumed  that  the  envelope  for  each  test  passes  through  the  origin, 
the  variation  of  <p  can  be  expressed  as  shown  on  Fig.  27.  The  variation 
shows  on  Fig.  27  can  be  represented  by  an  equation  of  the  form 

♦ “ *o  ‘ A<t>1°9io(i^)  (10) 

In  this  equation  <J>o  is  the  value  of  4>  for  O ^ equal  to  one 
atmosphere,  and  A<J>  is  the  reduction  in  41  for  a 10-fold  increase  in  a . 
For  this  particular  example  the  data  for  the  Costa  Rica  sandy  gravel  is 
used. 

Evaluation  of  the  Relationship  between  Void  Ratio  (e) 
and  Isotropic  Confining  Pressure  (P) 

The  relationship  between  void  ratio  and  isotropic  confining  pres- 
sure may  be  developed  from  isotropic  triaxial  consolidation  tests. 
Standard  one-dimensional  consolidation  tests  can  also  be  used  but  the 
value  of  the  confining  stress  (O^)  must  be  estimated  in  this  case.  In 
order  to  determine  the  isotropic  confining  pressure  for  a given  void 
ratio  the  value  of  the  coefficient  of  earth  pressure  at  rest  (Kq)  must 

be  assumed.  If  triaxial  data  are  used,  the  value  of  K need  not  be 

o 

assumed.  The  volume  changes  measured  in  triaxial  tests  are,  however, 
subject  to  inaccuracies  resulting  from  membrane  penetration  of  unknown 
magnitudes  in  coarse-grained  soils. 
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The  variation  of  void  ratio  with  isotropic  confining  pressure 
for  the  Costa  Rica  sandy  gravel  is  shown  on  Fig.  28.  Because  the 
measured  volume  change  data  include  volume  changes  due  to  membrane 
penetration,  volume  changes  were  reduced  in  a series  of  trials  until 
the  relationship  was  found  which  provided  the  best  fit  to  triaxial 
data.  This  volume  change  relationship  is  shown  in  Fig.  28  and  was 
also  shown  on  Fig.  15,  as  representing  the  best  estimate  of  the  volume 
change  behavior  of  the  Costa  Rica  sandy  gravel.  The  relationship 
between  e and  p which  provided  the  best  fit  of  the  calculated  data  to 
the  measured  data  was  assumed  to  be  the  best  approximation  of  the 
actual  volume  change  behavior  due  to  increased  isotropic  confining 
pressure. 

Evaluation  of  the  Bulk  Modulus,  B 

The  bulk  modulus,  B,  is  a function  of  the  slope  of  the  recompres- 
sion curve  from  an  isotropic  triaxial  consolidation  test  and  can  be 
expressed  by  the  following  equation 

da 

B = " 5T2,  (1  + eJ  (11) 

ae  o 

in  which  da  = change  in  mean  stress  (will  be  a negative  number  for 
m 

unloading) , de  = change  in  void  ratio  for  do  , and  e = initial  void 

m o 

ratio . 

As  can  be  seen,  B represents  a linear  approximation  of  the  recompression 

behavior  over  the  range  of  da  . In  the  Cam  Clay  model  the  slope  of  the 

m 

recompression  curve  is  a constant,  and  does  not  vary  with  stress  as  does 
the  slope  of  loading  curve.  This  can  cause  problems  if,  for  example,  as 
shown  on  Fig.  29,  the  rebound  portion  of  the  test  is  taken  between  points 
such  as  A and  B.  Because  the  same  slope  will  be  used  at  all  pressures, 
including  pressures  greater  than  at  B,  this  slope  will  be  used  at  point  C, 
resulting  in  a recompression  curve  given  by  line  C-D,  and  the  rebound 
curve  will  be  steeper  than  the  compression  curve.  The  plastic  strains 
are  a function  of  the  difference  in  slopes  of  the  compression  and 
recompression  curve,  for  a recompression  curve  with  a slope  from  C to  D 
the  plastic  strains  will  have  the  wrong  sign.  This  will  lead  to  a reverse 
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curvature  of  the  calculated  stress-strain  curve,  resulting  in  decreas- 
ing strain  with  increasing  stress. 

To  avoid  this  problem  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  range  of 
interest  for  the  isotropic  stress.  If,  as  shown  on  Fig.  29,  the  range 
of  interest  extends  to  point  C,  the  practical  range  of  values  for  the 
slope  of  the  recompression  curve  will  be  within  the  limits  defined  by 
points  E and  F.  Points  E and  C define  a line  tangent  to  the  compres- 
sion curve  at  point  C,  and  points  F and  C define  a horizontal  line 
through  point  C. 

Effect  of  a Shift  in  the  Void  Ratio  - Isotropic  Pressure  Curve  on 
the  Calculated  Stress-Strain  and  Volume  Change  Behavior 

As  previously  discussed,  membrane  penetration  can  produce  measured 
volume  changes  which  are  considerably  larger  than  those  representative 
of  the  actual  behavior  of  the  soil.  The  method  used  in  this  study  to 
correct  the  volume  changes  was  to  use  repeated  trials  to  determine  the 
e-p  curve  which  provided  the  best  fit  to  the  measured  triaxial  stress- 
strain  data. 

The  affect  of  shifting  the  e-p  curve  is  shown  on  Fig.  30.  As  the 
e-p  curve  is  flattened,  the  calculated  stress-strain  curve  becomes 
steeper.  Shifting  the  e-p  curve  does  not  affect  the  value  of  the 
deviator  stress  at  failure,  however,  because  that  is  a function  only  of 
<(>  and  A<J>.  The  volume  change  curve  is  shifted  up  as  the  e-p  curve  is 
flattened,  as  would  be  expected. 

Effect  of  a Change  in  the  Slope  of  the  Recompression  Curve  on 
the  Calculated  Stress-Strain  and  Volume  Change  Behavior 

A change  in  the  slope  of  the  recompression  curve  affects  the 
stress-strain  and  volume  change  behavior  as  shown  on  Fig.  31.  Shifting 
the  recompression  curve  from  A to  B results  in  larger  plastic  strains  and 
smaller  elastic  strains.  The  plastic  strains  are  a function  of  the 
difference  in  slope  between  the  compression  and  recompression  curves, 
as  previously  discussed.  The  effect  of  flattening  the  slope  of  the 
recompression  curve  is  to  increase  the  difference  in  slope  between  the 
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A SHIFT  IN  THE  e-P  CURVE 
FROM  A TO  8 EFFECTS 
THE  STRESS-STRAIN  AND 
VOLUME  CHANGE  CURVES 
AS  SHOWN  8EL0W 


Fig.  30  EFFECT  OF  A SHIFT  IN  THE  VOID  RATIO  - 
ISOTROPIC  PRESSURE  RELATIONSHIP  ON  THE 
STRESS-STRAIN  AND  VOLUME  CHANGE  CURVES 
CALCULATED  USING  THE  CAM  CLAY  MODEL 
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compression  and  recompression  curves  and  thus  to  increase  the  plastic 
strains.  Although,  for  the  curve  studied,  the  effect  on  the  initial 
part  of  the  stress-strain  curve  was  to  decrease  the  strains,  the  effect 
at  higher  stress  levels  was  to  increase  the  strain.  The  effect  on  the 
volume  change  curve  was  to  increase  the  volumetric  strains  at  all  values 
of  axial  strain. 


Effect  of  the  Variation  of  Alpha  (a)  on  the  Stress-Strain 


and  Volume  Change  Behavior 


Chang  and  Duncan  (1978)  discuss  the  evaluation  of  the  parameter  a 
and  recommend  that,  for  practical  purposes,  its  value  may  be  determined 
by  choosing  the  value  which  provides  the  best  fit  to  the  available 
triaxial  data.  Repeated  trials  can  be  used  to  find  the  best  value  of 
a.  As  shown  on  Pig.  32,  variation  of  a effects  the  shape  of  both  the 
stress-strain  and  volume  change  curves.  The  value  of  a governs  the 
magnitude  of  the  plastic  shear  strain  and  higher  values  of  a result  in 
greater  plastic  strains.  As  seen  on  Fig.  32,  the  higher  values  of  a 
correspond  to  increased  strain  at  a given  value  of  stress.  The  volume 
change  curve  shifts  to  the  right,  with  decreasing  volumetric  strain  at 
a given  value  of  axial  strain,  although  the  volumetric  strain  at  failure 
remains  the  same. 


Effect  of  Variation  in  Poisson's  Ratio  on  the  Stress-Strain 
and  Volume  Change  Behavior 


The  effect  of  a variation  in  Poisson's  ratio  can  be  seen  in  Fig.  33. 
The  stress-strain  behavior  is  affected  by  Poisson's  ratio  through  the 
following  equation 


(12) 


in  which  E = elastic  modulus,  B = bulk  modulus,  and  V = Poisson's  ratio. 


Decreasing  values  of  V will  lead  to  increased  values  of  E and  a 
stiffer  stress-strain  curve  as  shown  on  Fig.  33.  Lower  volume  changes 
are  associated  with  increasing  values  of  V.  For  V =0.5  no  elastic 
volumetric  strain  would  occur. 


VOLUMETRIC  STRAIN  DEVIATOR  STRESS 


Fig.  32  EFFECT  OF  VARIATION  OF  ALPHA  (a)  ON 
THE  STRESS-STRAIN  AND  VOLUME  CHANGE 
BEHAVIOR  FOR  THE  CAM  CLAY  MODEL 


VOLUMETRIC  STRAIN  DEVIATOR  STRESS 
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Fig.  33  EFFECT  OF  VARIATION  IN  POISSON'S  RATIO 
ON  THE  STRESS-STRAIN  AND  VOLUME  CHANGE 
BEHAVIOR  FOR  THE  CAM  CLAY  MODEL 
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Calculated  Stress-Strain  and  Volume  change  Behavior 

This  portion  of  the  study  was  focused  on  the  ability  of  the  Cam 
Clay  model  to  calculate  the  stress-strain  and  volume  change  curves  of 
soils  with  dilatant  behavior.  Three  cohesionless  soils  were  chosen, 
all  of  which  exhibited  dilatant  behavior.  For  all  the  soils  considered 
there  was  the  problem  of  determining  the  volume  change  relationship 
for  the  isotropic  consolidation  tests  because  the  measured  volume 
changes  all  included  the  effects  of  membrane  penetration.  As  previously 
discussed,  this  problem  was  handled  by  determining  which  e-p  curve  would 
provide  the  best  fit  to  measured  triaxial  data.  The  e-p  curve  and  the 
values  of  B,  a and  V were  all  varied  to  provide  the  best  fit  achievable 
with  a reasonable  amount  of  effort.  The  data  presented  in  the  subse- 
quent sections  represent  the  adjusted  curves. 

Costa  Rica  Sandy  Gravel 

The  e-p  curve  for  the  Costa  Rica  sandy  gravel  is  shown  on  Fig.  28. 
The  isotropic  consolidation  tests  did  not  cover  the  full  range  of 
interest  and  it  was  therefore  necessary  to  extrapolate  the  data  to 
include  the  full  stress  range  of  interest.  The  measured  and  predicted 
stress-strain  and  volume  change  curves  are  shown  on  Fig.  34.  The  pre- 
dicted stress-strain  curves  are  in  good  agreement  with  the  measured 
curves  for  all  three  tests.  The  predicted  volume  change  curves  are  in 
good  agreement  for  the  low  and  intermediate  confining  pressures,  and 
the  predicted  volumetric  strains  are  about  20%  to  30%  too  high  for  the 
highest  confining  pressure. 

Modeled  Oroville  Dam  Material 

The  e-p  relationship  and  the  stress-strain  and  volume  change 
curves  for  the  modeled  Oroville  material  are  shown  on  Figs.  35  and  36, 
respectively.  The  me  tsured  e-p  curve  had  to  be  extrapolated  to  cover 
the  stress  range  of  interest.  The  predicted  and  measured  stress-strain 
curves  are  in  good  agreement,  even  though  the  curves  represent  a very 
large  range  of  confining  pressures. 


VOID  RATIO, 


5 


ISOTROPIC  PRESSURE  (PSD 

Fig.  35  VARIATION  OF  VOID  RATIO  WITH  ISOTROPIC  PRESSURE  FOR 
THE  MODELED  OROVILLE  MATERIAL 
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Fig.  36  COMPARISON  OF  MEASURED  STRESS-STRAIN  AND  VOLUME 
CHANGE  CURVES  WITH  THOSE  CALCULATED  USING 
ADJUSTED  PARAMETERS  FOR  THE  CAM  CLAY  MODEL,  FOR 
THE  MODELED  OROVILLE  MATERIAL 
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The  modeled  Oroville  material  is  very  dilative  and  the  calcu- 
lated volumetric  strains  are  not  in  good  agreement  with  those  measured. 
At  the  lowest  confining  pressure  the  calculated  and  measured  curves 
differ  greatly.  At  the  higher  confining  pressures  the  measured 
volumetric  strains  are  50%  to  60%  greater  than  those  calculated. 

Monterey  Sand 

The  e-p  relationship  and  the  calculated  and  measured  stress- 
strain  and  volume  change  curves  are  shown  on  Figs.  37  and  38.  As  with 
the  other  soils  it  was  necessary  to  extrapolate  the  data  from  the  e-p 
curve  to  cover  the  full  stress  range  of  interest.  The  calculated  and 
the  measured  stress-strain  curves  are  in  good  agreement.  It  can  be 
seen  that  the  calculated  deviator  stress  at  failure  is  too  high  for 
the  intermediate  confining  pressure  and  too  low  for  high  confining 
pressure.  The  measured  variation  of  <j>  with  log  (°3/Pa)  is  not  linear 
for  these  three  tests,  and  the  straight  line  which  was  fitted  to  the 
three  points  produces  the  failure  stresses  shown  on  Fig.  38. 

The  Monterey  sand  is  a very  dilatant  material  and  the  calculated 
volumetric  strains  are  not  in  good  agreement  with  those  measured.  For 
all  confining  pressures  shown  the  calculated  and  measured  volumetric 
strains  differ  greatly  at  axial  strains  as  low  as  1%  to  2%. 

Summary  of  the  Characteristics  of  the  Cam  Clay  Model 

The  Cam  Clay  model  provides  good  agreement  between  calculated  and 
measured  triaxial  stress-strain  data  for  stresses  up  to  the  peak  stress. 
The  model  does  not  accurately  predict  stresses  and  strains  at  strains 
past  the  peak  stress,  as  shown  by  the  calculated  and  measured  stress- 
strain  curves  for  the  modeled  Oroville  material  at  the  highest  confining 
pressure . 

The  model  is  not  able  to  represent  dilatant  volumetric  strains. 

The  parameters  required  for  the  Cam  Clay  model  can  be  determined 
from  the  results  of: 


1.  Isotropic  triaxial  consolidation  tests,  and 


2.  Conventional  triaxial  compression  tests. 

The  tests  should  be  conducted  over  the  stress  range  of  interest.  The 
parameters  can  be  evaluated  within  a matter  of  a few  hours,  and  by 
manipulating  the  parameters  as  previously  discussed  the  set  of  para- 
meters which  provide  the  best  fit  to  triaxial  data  can  be  determined. 
Parametric  studies  can  readily  be  accomplished  with  a minimum  amount 
of  effort  once  the  values  of  the  initial  parameters  have  been  deter- 
mined . 
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HYPERBOLIC  MODEL 

The  hyperbolic  stress-strain  relationships  were  developed  for 
use  in  nonlinear  incremental  analyses  of  soil  deformations.  The  hyper- 
bolic relationships  were  developed  by  Duncan  and  Chang  (1970)  and  by 
Duncan  et  al  (1978) . The  latter  reference  includes  the  latest  modifi- 
cation to  the  model.  In  the  latest  version  of  the  hyperbolic  model, 
the  relationships  between  strain  increments  and  the  corresponding 
stress  increments  are  expressed  in  terms  of  the  parameters  E (Young's 
modulus)  and  B (bulk  modulus) . 

The  hyperbolic  relationships  account  for  three  important  char- 
acteristics of  the  stress-strain  behavior  of  soils,  namely  nonlinearity, 
stress  dependency  and  inelasticity.  In  the  following  sections,  the 
procedures  used  to  develop  the  parameters  are  illustrated  for  the 
Costa  Rica  sandy  gravel.  The  procedures  used  have  been  outlined  by 
Duncan  et  al  (1978) . The  calculated  and  measured  stress-strain  and 
volume  change  curves  are  shown  in  subsequent  sections  for  the  Costa  Rica 
sandy  gravel,  the  modelled  Oroville  Dam  material,  and  Monterey  No.  0 
sand. 

Development  of  Hyperbolic  Parameters 

The  development  of  the  hyperbolic  parameters  are  illustrated 
using  the  adjusted  triaxial  stress-strain  and  volume  change  curves  for 
the  Costa  Rica  sandy  gravel.  The  curves  were  adjusted  as  discussed  in 
the  section  on  the  Al-Shawaf  - Powell  model  to  remove  inconsistencies  in 
the  behavior.  The  adjusted  curves  are  shown  on  Fig.  39. 

Evaluation  of  <ftG  and  A<{> 

A discussion  on  the  evaluation  of  i p and  A<J>  was  presented  in  the 
section  on  the  Cam  Clay  model.  The  variation  of  4>  with  confining 
pressure  is  shown  on  Fig.  40.  The  value  of  is  equal  to  the  value 
of  <)>  for  Oj  equal  to  one  atmosphere,  and  the  value  of  A<{>  is  the  varia- 
tion in  $ for  one  log  cycle  of  confining  pressure. 


VOLUMETRIC  STRAIN  (%)  DEVI  ATOR  STRESS  (PSD 
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Fig.  39  ADJUSTED  STRESS-STRAIN  AND  VOLUME  CHANGE  CURVES 
FOR  THE  COSTA  RICA  SANDY  GRAVEL 


FRICTION  ANGL 


<r3/Po 


Fig.  40  VARIATION  OF  FRICTION  ANGLE  WITH  CONFINING 
PRESSURE  FOR  THE  COSTA  RICA  SANDY  GRAVEL 
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Evaluation  of  K and  n 

Two  steps  are  involved  in  evaluating  the  modulus  parameters  K 
and  n.  The  first  is  to  determine  the  initial  Young's  modulus,  E^,  for 
each  test  and  second  to  plot  E^  against  a ^ on  log-log  scales  to  deter- 
mine the  values  of  K and  n.  First  the  values  of  axial  strain  and 
deviator  stress  at  stress  levels  of  70%  and  95%  were  determined  from 
Fig.  39  and  plotted  in  the  transformed  stress-strain  plot  as  shown  on 
Fig.  41.  The  reciprocal  of  the  intersection  of  the  curves  at  zero 
axial  strain  is  the  initial  value  of  E,  and  the  reciprocal  of  the  slope 
of  the  curves  is  the  ultimate  value  of  deviator  stress  for  the  hyperbolic 
curve . 

The  failure  ratio  is  determined  by  the  dividing  of  the  deviator 
stress  at  failure  for  each  test  by  the  calculated  ultimate  value,  and 
taking  the  average  for  all  the  tests  as  shown  on  Fig.  41. 

The  values  of  E^  are  plotted  against  the  confining  pressure  as 

shown  on  Fig.  42.  The  modulus  number  K is  the  value  of  E /p  for  0 / p 

Id  3 d 

equal  to  1.0,  and  n is  the  slope  of  the  line  shown  in  Fig.  42. 


Evaluation  of  and  m 

Two  steps  are  involved  in  the  evaluation  of  the  bulk  modulus 
parameters  and  m.  The  first  is  to  determine  the  value  of  the  bulk 
modulus,  B,  using  the  data  from  each  test,  and  the  second  is  to  plot 
these  values  of  B against  CJ^  on  log-log  scales  to  determine  the  values 
of  and  m.  The  value  of  B is  calculated  using  the  volumetric  strain 
and  deviator  stress  at  the  70%  stress  level,  and  the  following  equation. 


B 


(13) 


The  values  of  B/p  are  plotted  against  a /p  as  shown  on  Fig.  43.  The 
d 3d 

value  of  B/p  at  a / p equal  to  1.0  is  the  bulk  modulus  number  K,  , and 
d 3 d D 

the  slope  of  the  line  is  the  value  of  m. 
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Fig.  41  TRANSFORMED  STRESS-STRAIN  PLOT  FOR  THE  COSTA  RICA 
SANDY  GRAVEL 
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Fig.  43  VARIATION  OF  BULK  MODULUS  WITH  CONFINING 
PRESSURE  FOR  THE  COSTA  RICA  SANDY  GRAVEL 
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Computer  Program  for  Determining  Parameter  Values 

A computer  program  has  been  developed  for  determination  of  the 
stress-strain  and  volume  change  parameters  using  least  square  proce- 
dures for  fitting  the  curves  illustrated  in  Figs.  42  and  43.  A users' 
guide  and  listing  are  presented  in  the  report  by  Duncan  et  al  (1978) . 

Parameter  values  computed  using  the  computer  program  are  compared 
to  those  calculated  by  hand  for  the  Costa  Rica  sandy  gravel  in  Table  2. 

It  may  be  seen  that  although  the  values  are  not  identical  the  dif- 
ferences are  small,  and  for  practical  purposes  the  two  sets  of  values 
are  the  same. 

Comparison  of  Calculated  and  Measured  Test  Data 

For  all  three  soils  considered  in  this  study  the  stress-strain 
and  volume  change  curves  calculated  using  the  hyperbolic  model  had  about 
the  same  degree  of  agreement  with  the  measured  data.  Figures  44  to  46 
compare  the  calculated  and  measured  data  for  the  Costa  Rica  sandy  gravel, 
the  modeled  Oroville  material  and  Monterey  sand . The  calculated  stress- 
strain  behavior  is  in  good  agreement  with  the  measured  data  for  all 
three  soils,  for  stresses  up  to  the  peak  stresses.  For  strains  past 
the  peak  stress  the  shear  modulus  is  assigned  a value  of  0 and  the  stress- 
strain  curve  becomes  horizontal.  The  modeled  Oroville  material  exhibits 
a peaked  stress-strain  curve  and  the  hyperbolic  model  does  not  account 
for  the  strain  softening  as  shown  on  Fig.  45. 

The  hyperbolic  relationships  do  not  model  dilatant  volume  changes 
resulting  from  shear  stresses,  and  thus  always  indicate  compression 
under  increasing  values  of  stress,  even  though  the  test  data  may  indicate 
dilation  at  larger  values  of  axial  strain.  The  soils  considered  in  this 
study  all  exhibit  dilation  to  some  degree.  For  all  three  soils  the 
comparison  of  measured  and  calculated  volume  changes  are  in  good  agree- 
ment for  volume  changes  up  to  the  maximum  compressive  volumetric  strain 
measured. 
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Table  2.  Comparison  of  Stress-Strain  Parameter 
Values  for  Costa  Rica  Sandy  Gravel 
Determined  using  Computer  Program  and 


by  Hand  Calculation 


Fig.  44  COMPARISON  OF  MEASURED  STRESS-STRAIN  AND  VOLUME 
CHANGE  CURVES,  WITH  THOSE  CALCULATED  USING  THE 
HYPERBOLIC  MODEL,  FOR  COSTA  RICA  SANDY  GRAVEL 


Fig.  45  COMPARISON  OF  MEASURED  STRESS-STRAIN  AND  VOLUME 
CHANGE  CURVES  WITH  THOSE  CALCULATED  USING  THE 
HYPERBOLIC  MODEL,  FOR  THE  MODELED  OROVILLE  MATERIAL 


VOLUMETRIC  STRAIN 
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Fig.  46  COMPARISON  OF  MEASURED  STRESS-STRAIN  AND  VOLUME 
CHANGE  CURVES  WITH  THOSE  CALCULATED  USING  THE 
HYPERBOLIC  MODEL,  FOR  MONTEREY  SAND 
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Summary  of  Hyperbolic  Model 

As  can  be  seen,  the  hyperbolic  model  is  capable  of  representing 
triaxial  data  with  good  agreement  for  stresses  up  to  the  peak,  and 
volumetric  strains  up  to  the  maximum  compressive  volumetric  strains 
even  for  the  dilative  materials  used  in  this  study.  The  hyperbolic 
model  can  thus  provide  a good  representation  of  soil  stress-strain 
behavior  for  stresses  up  to  failure.  The  hyperbolic  model  will  not 
provide  an  accurate  representation  of  soil  stress-strain  behavior  for 
stresses  past  the  peak  stresses  in  soils  which  exhibit  dilative  behavior. 

The  model  is  extremely  easy  to  use  in  that  the  parameters  are 
developed  from  triaxial  compression  tests  and  can  be  calculated  using 
the  computer  program  presented  by  Duncan  et  al  (1978) . Values  of  the 
parameters  have  been  calculated  for  many  soils  and  the  data  available 
can  be  used  to  judge  the  reliability  of  parameter  values  determined 
from  laboratory  test  results. 

[ • 
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Summary  of  the  Characteristics  of  the  Al-Shawaf  - Powell,  the 
Cam  Clay,  and  the  Hyperbolic  Models 

The  characteristics  of  the  three  soil  models  were  studied  by 
reproducing  the  triaxial  test  data  from  which  the  parameters  were 
developed.  The  soils  used  in  this  study  all  exhibited  dilative  behavior 
for  the  range  of  pressures  for  which  the  tests  were  conducted. 

As  previously  discussed  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the 
Al-Shawaf  - Powell  model  is  its  ability  to  model  the  dilation  effects  on 
the  stress-strain  and  volume  change  behavior  of  soils.  The  Cam  Clay 
and  Hyperbolic  models  do  not  include  effects  of  shear  dilation. 

In  discussing  the  ability  of  the  models  to  reproduce  triaxial 
test  data  the  behavior  will  be  separated  into  stresses  up  to  the  peak 
stress  and  stresses  past  the  peak  stress.  Similarly,  volume  change 
behavior  will  be  considered  in  two  parts:  volumetric  strains  up  to 
the  maximum  compressive  volumetric  strain,  and  volumetric  strains  past 
the  maximum.  The  characteristics  for  the  three  models  are  summarized 
in  Table  3.  All  three  models  are  capable  of  modeling  the  stress-strain 
behavior  of  triaxial  tests  for  stresses  up  to  the  peak  stress,  with 
very  good  agreement  with  measured  data.  Thus  there  is  very  little 
to  distinguish  between  the  three  models  in  their  ability  to  reproduce 
triaxial  stress-strain  behavior  at  stresses  less  than  the  ultimate 
stresses.  At  stresses  past  the  peak  stress,  where  the  soil  exhibits 
the  effect  of  dilation  with  a peaked  stress-strain  curve,  only  the 
Al-Shawaf  - Powell  model  can  account  for  the  strain  softening  effects. 

The  hyperbolic  and  Cam  Clay  models  both  have  a horizontal  stress- 
strain  curve  at  strains  larger  than  that  corresponding  to  the  ultimate 
stress.  The  differences  between  the  calculated  and  measured  data 
increase  with  the  increasing  effects  of  dilation  at  large  strains  for 
the  Cam  Clay  and  hyperbolic  models.  The  modeled  Oroville  material  is 
a good  example  of  this  behavior  and  is  shown  on  Figs.  36  and  45. 

The  Al-Shawaf  - Powell  and  hyperbolic  models  model  volumetric 
strains  up  to  the  peak  compressive  volumetric  strain  quite  accurately. 
For  the  dilative  soils  studied  it  was  very  difficult  to  match  the 
measured  data  with  the  Cam  Clay  model.  The  Al-Shawaf  - Powell  model  is 
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the  only  model  capable  of  modeling  dilative  volumetric  behavior.  The 
hyperbolic  and  Cam  Clay  model  both  have  horizontal  volumetric  strain 
curves  for  strains  larger  than  that  required  to  reach  the  maximum 
compressive  volumetric  strain. 

Development  of  Parameters 

The  Al-Shawaf  - Powell  model  requires  the  most  extensive  testing 
program  to  obtain  the  data  required  to  develop  the  parameters.  The 
parameters  can  be  obtained  from  the  following  tests: 

1.  Triaxial  Compression 

2.  Triaxial  Extension 

3.  Isotropic  Triaxial  Consolidation 

Once  the  data  from  the  tests  are  available  3 to  5 days  are  required 
to  evaluate  the  required  parameters.  Developing  the  parameters  often 
requires  judgment,  and  the  calculated  parameters  may  not  provide  good 
agreement  between  calculated  and  measured  test  data  without  adjustment. 

It  is  thus  necessary  to  change  the  parameters  for  the  paths  which  tri- 
axial tests  follow  in  the  state  space.  Because  these  paths  will  not 
include  every  zone  in  the  state  space,  it  will  be  necessary  to  ensure 
that  the  parameters  in  the  zones  between  those  which  have  been  adjusted 
still  vary  consistently  from  one  zone  to  the  next.  This  process  may 
take  another  3 to  4 days  of  work.  Therefore  it  may  take  as  long  as  one 
to  two  weeks  to  develop  parameters  which  provide  good  agreement  between 
measured  and  calculated  data  for  all  values  of  stress. 

If  it  is  desired  to  examine  the  effect  of  a range  of  stress- 
strain  data  by  examining  upper  and  lower  bounds  of  behavior,  the  process 
would  be  very  time  consuming  for  the  Al-Shawaf  - Powell  model.  The 

values  of  the  parameters  are  not  related  to  soil  type  alone;  they  also 

depend  on  the  sizes  of  the  I and  J zones  employed. 

The  parameters  for  the  Cam  Clay  model  can  be  developed  from  the 

following  tests: 
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1.  Triaxial  Compression 

2.  Isotropic  Triaxial  Consolidation. 

Once  the  data  from  the  tests  are  available  the  parameters  can 
be  developed  within  2 to  3 hours.  Adjustment  of  the  parameters  to 
provide  the  best  fit  to  measured  triaxial  test  data  will  require  about 
1 day.  Therefore  parametric  studies  can  be  conducted  more  readily 
because  the  effort  required  to  develop  the  parameters  is  smaller. 

The  hyperbolic  parameters  can  be  developed  from  triaxial  compres- 
sion tests  alone,  and  using  the  computer  program  SP-5  the  parameters 
can  be  developed  within  about  one  hour.  The  parameters  are  developed 
using  least  square  procedure  to  provide  the  best  fit  curves.  No 
further  work  is  necessary  to  modify  the  parameters  to  provide  the  best 
fit  to  triaxial  data. 

A comparison  of  the  effective  computer  time  for  the  three  models 
is  shown  on  Table  3.  All  of  the  computer  times  listed  are  for  a single 
element  system  with  2 degrees  of  freedom.  The  values  shown  can  be 
considered  as  a rough  guide  as  to  the  relative  computer  costs  associated 
with  each  model. 

Summary 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  evaluate  the  characteristics 
of  the  A 1 -Shawa f - Powell  for  use  in  practical  problems.  This  was 
accomplished  by  comparing  the  characteristics  of  the  Al-Shawaf  - Powell 
model  with  the  Cam  Clay  and  hyperbolic  models. 

For  most  practical  problems  involving  the  design  of  earth 
structures  such  as  dams,  the  stress  level  is  usually  in  the  range  of 
50%  to  80%  of  the  ultimate  stress,  and  most  finite  element  analyses 
are  concerned  with  stresses  and  deformations  of  soil  masses  at 
stresses  less  than  failure.  The  hyperbolic  and  Al-Shawaf  - Powell  model 
have  both  been  shown  to  accurately  model  stress- strain  and  volume 
change  behavior  at  stress  less  than  the  peak  stresses.  The  Cam  Clay 
model  can  reproduce  the  stress-strain  behavior  with  good  agreement, 
but  the  model  cannot  reproduce  the  volumetric  behavior  of  dilatant 
soils  accurately.  For  cases  where  the  behavior  at  or  past  the  failure 
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stresses  are  of  interest,  the  Al-Shawaf  - Powell  model  may  be  useful, 
although  data  is  not  available  for  multi-element  systems  at  this  time 

The  time  required  to  develop  the  parameters  for  the  Al-Shawaf  - 
Powell  model  is  considerable  when  compared  with  the  hyperbolic  model. 
Because  numerical  techniques  are  used  in  the  Al-Shawaf  - Powell  models 
it  is  not  possible  to  develop  typical  parameters  for  various  types  of 
soil  as  has  been  done  for  the  hyperbolic  model. 
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APPENDIX 


VARIABLE  MODULUS  MODEL  FOR  NONLINEAR 
ANALYSIS  OF  SOILS 

Taha  Al-Shawaf^1'  and  Graham  H.  Powell 


A variable  modulus  modelling  procedure  for  nonlinear  analysis  of  soils 
is  presented.  The  procedure  accounts  for  stiffening  behavior  under  volu- 
metric strain,  softening  behavior  under  distortional  strain,  the  influence 
of  hydrostatic  stress  on  shear  strength,  and  the  shear  dilation  effect.  A 
numerical  modelling  process  based  on  piecewise  linear  behavior  (piecewise 
constant  moduli)  is  used,  without  the  use  of  analytical  expressions  for 
material  properties.  The  modulus  values  are  determined  from  the  results  of 
hydrostatic  and  triaxial  tests. 

The  theoretical  basis  of  the  method  is  presented,  the  procedure  for 
calculating  the  tangent  moduli  is  described,  and  an  example  is  presented 
to  demonstrate  that  test  results  can  be  reproduced. 

1 . Introduction 


Soils  exhibit  many  complexities  in  their  constitutive  relationships, 
the  most  important  of  which  are  as  follows. 

(1)  Progressive  stiffening  behavior  under  volumetric  strain. 

(2)  Progressive  softening  behavior  under  distortional  strain.  For 
frictional  materials  a peak  distortional  strength  may  be  readied 
with  strength  loss  for  subsequent  increases  in  strain. 

(3)  Distortional  strengths  and  stiffnesses  which  are  strongly 
dependent  on  the  hydrostatic  stress. 

(4)  For  frictional  materials,  substantial  coupling  between  distort- 
ional and  volumetric  strain  (shear  dilation) . 

A comprehensive  review  of  available  constitutive  models  for  soil  and  rock 
materials,  and  their  application  in  finite  element  solutions,  has  been 
prepared  by  Desai  [1] . Few  of  the  available  models  account  for  all  of  the 
above  listed  complexities,  and  none  of  them  appears  to  be  sufficiently 
general  for  widespread  practical  application. 

The  modelling  procedure  described  herein  is  of  variable  tangent  modulus 
type.  It  is  similar  in  principle  to  the  procedure  described  by  Nelson  and 
Baron  [2,3]  but  differs  in  two  important  respects,  as  follows. 

(1)  The  model  accounts  for  shear  dilation. 
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(2)  The  tangent  moduli  are  obtained  not  from  analytical  expressions, 
but  by  means  of  a numerical  procedure  which  selects  piecewise 
constant  values  of  the  moduli  so  that  the  behavior  observed 
in  hydrostatic  and  triaxial  tests  is  reproduced. 

2.  Basic  Relationships 

Because  the  shear  dilation  effect  may  have  a large  influence  on  the 
behavior  of  confined  soils,  it  is  important  that  this  effect  be  modelled 
accurately.  It  is  assumed  that  any  increment  of  volumetric  strain  can  be 
uncoupled  into  (a)  an  increment  associated  with  change  of  hydrostatic 
stress  and  (b)  an  increment  associated  with  change  of  distortions!  strain. 
This  type  of  assumption  is  common,  having  been  made  by  Lomize  et  al  [4], 
Vyalov  C 5 1 » Bazant  et  al  [6]  and  others. 

In  terms  of  mean  strain  the  assumption  is 

e - eh  ♦ ed  (1) 

m m m 

in  which:  e = mean  strain  rate;  and  superscripts  h and  d indicate  the 
hydros taticmand  distortional  effects,  respectively.  The  hydrostatic 
component  is  given  by 

, o 

Ch  = — (2) 

m 3K 

in  which:  a = mean  stress  rate;  and  K = tangent,  value  of  bulk  modulus. 
The  distortions!  component  is  given  by 

= D e (3) 

m 1 

in  which:  D = tangent  value  of  dilatancy  ratio; 

e * J 0.5  e. , e. , = intensity  of  deviatoric  strain  rates, 

X ij  ij 

e * e,  - 6 e = deviatoric  strain  rate, 
ij  ij  ij  m 


e^j  * strain  rate;  and  6^ 


Kronecker  delta. 


The  deviatoric  strain  rate  is  given  by  # 

S.  « 

; a JJ.  (4) 

eiJ  2G 

in  which  - <5^^  is  the  deviatoric  stress  rate;  and  G = tangent 

value  of  shear  modulus . 

3.  Tangent  Constitutive  Matrix 

The  tangent  constitutive  relationship  is  derived  from 

o.  « 6. . o + S. , (5) 

ij  ij  m ij 

by  making  use  of  Eqs.  1,  2,  3 and  4 to  give 

■ V3*  - 3la,V  * Xil} 


(6) 
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In  matrix  form,  Eq.  (6)  can  be  written  as 


- 3KD  e^  (7) 


in  which  E.^  * 5C  + UG/3  and  Eg  = K - 2G/3;  or,  symbolically 

{o}  = [S]  (e)  - [T]er  (8) 

If  radial  straining  is  assumed  (e^j  = constant),  and  if  the  deviatoric 
strain  intensity  (a  form  of  the  second  invariant  of  deviatoric  strain)  is 

taken  as 


then  it  follows  that 


(0'5*iJ  eiJ) 


Hence,  the  last  term  of  Eq.  8 can  be  expressed  as 
S3*ll  E3*22  E3*33  E3*12  E3*23 

[TJ*»  - 1ien  ^'■3eo'3 


3*11 

E3*22 

E3*33 

E3*12 

E3*23 

E3*31 

3*11 

E3*22 

E3*33 

S3*12 

E3*23 

E3*31 

3*11 

E3*22 

E3*33 

E3*12 

E3*23 

E3*31 

• 

• 

or  [T]e^  = [U]  {e}  (12) 

in  which  E^  = 3KD/2J*.  Hence,  Eq.  8 becomes 

{o}  = [S  - U]  (e)  (13) 

in  which  [S  - U]  is  the  tangent  constitutive  matrix,  made  up  of  a 
symmetrical  part  [S ] and  an  unsynmetrical  part  [ U ] . The  matrix  [u]  is 
associated  entirely  with  the  shear  dilation  effect. 

U . Piecewise  Linear  Idealization 

Because  soil  properties  are  complex  ar.d  vary  widely  between  soils,  it 
is  difficult  to  establish  analytical  expressions  for  the  variations  of  fC, 

G and  D.  For  this  reason,  a procedure  which  avoids  analytical  expressions 


f 

I 
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has  been  devised.  The  features  of  the  procedure  sore  as  follows.  The 
technique  for  establishing  numerical  values  is  described  subsequently. 

A state  space  is  defined,  with  coordinates  J*  and  1^  * 3cr  = first 
invariant  of  stress.  This  space  is  subdivided  into  "zones"  ana  "regions", 
as  indicated  in  Fig.  1.  Within  any  region  the  values  of  K,  G and  D are 
assumed  to  be  constant.  This  procedure  has  the  following  advantages. 

(1)  The  numbers  of  J-zones  and  I-zones  can  be  chosen  to  provide  any 
desired  degree  of  accuracy. 

(2)  The  values  of  K,  G and  D from  region  to  region  can  be  chosen  to 
match  any  observed  soil  behavior,  without  the  need  for  an 
analytical  expression. 

(3)  The  assumption  of  piecewise  constant  FC,  G and  D corresponds  to 
piecewise  linear  behavior  between  discrete  events,  which  leads 
to  a simple  computation  strategy. 

The  invariant  1^  is  an  obvious  choice  as  one  coordinate  of  the  state 
space,  because  of  the  dependence  of  the  soil  properties  on  hydrostatic 
stress . The  choice  of  j|  as  the  second  coordinate  is  preferable  to  the 
use  of  for  the  following  reasons . 

(1)  It  simplifies  the  creation  of  J-zones  for  soils  exhibiting 
strength  loss , because  J|  continues  to  increase  whereas 
decreases . 

(2)  The  J-zone  boundaries  can  be  selected  as  straight  lines  in 
J|  space,  whereas  in  space  this  is  more  difficult. 

(3)  During  analysis,  an  "event"  occurs  when  the  state  moves  from 
one  region  to  the  next,  and  involves  intersection  of  the 
loading  path  with  the  zone  boundaries.  The  intersection  problem 
is  easier  to  solve  when  the  zone  boundaries  are  expressed  in 
terms  of  J§. 

The  selection  of  piecewise  constant  values  for  K,  G and  D ensures  that  the 
symmetrical  part  of  the  tangent  constitutive  matrix  is  piecewise  constant. 
However,  the  unsymmetrical  part  of  this  matrix  depends  on  the  ratios 
ej«/J|,  which  can  vary  within  a region.  To  retain  the  computational 
advantages  of  piecewise  linear  behavior,  it  is  assumed  that  these  ratios 
remain  constant,  the  values  used  being  those  at  the  end  of  the  load 
increment  in  which  the  region  is  first  entered.  This  assumption  is 
correct  only  for  radial  straining,  and  for  nonradial  straining  it  can 
lead  to  a further  approximation  in  the  tangent  constitutive  matrix.  This 
assumption  is  consistent  with  the  radial  straining  assumption  made  in 
establishing  Eq.  11.  It  does  not  introduce  serious  problems,  because 
the  nonlinear  solution  strategy  used  in  the  computer  analysis  automatically 
iterates  to  compensate  for  errors,  and  because  the  tangent  constitutive 
matrix  is  used  only  in  the  linearization  phase  of  the  computation  and 
not  in  the  state  determination  phase. 

5 . Determination  of  K,  G.  P Values 

In  order  to  establish  values  for  K,  G and  D in  each  region  of  the 
state  space,  the  results  of  a hydrostatic  compression  test  are  needed. 
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plus  the  results  of  triaxial  tests  for  at  least  tvo  different  confining 
pressures.  The  hydrostatic  test  results  should  he  expressed  as  a curve 
relating  mean  stress  to  mean  strain  (Fig.  2)  and  the  tri&xial  test 
results  as  curves  relating  axial  strain  to  (a)  deviator  stress  (c^  - 033) 
and  (b)  volumetric  strain  (ey  = 3an)  (Fig.  3).  The  following  steps  should 
be  followed  to  obtain  numerical  values  for  K,  G and  D. 

Step  1:  For  each  triaxial  test  curve,  draw  the  corresponding  load 
path  in  the  state  space,  as  shown  in  Fig.  4a.  Select  J— zone  boundaries 
such  that  these  load  paths  are  approximated  by  straight  lines  as  shown, 
with  the  desired  degree  of  accuracy.  Straight  J-zone  boundaries  are  con- 
venient, but  not  essential  to  the  theory. 

Step  2:  Transfer  the  end  points  of  the  linear  segments  from  Fig.  4a 
to  the  triaxial  test  curves  in  Fig.  3.  Hence  approximate  these  curves 
by  straight  segments  as  shown.  If  the  approximation  is  not  sufficiently 
close,  modify  the  zone  boundaries  in  Fig.  4a  and  repeat. 


Step  3:  For  each  linear  segment  of  each  curve  in  the  triaxial  test 
results,  calculate  the  tangent  shear  modulus,  G.  It  can  be  shown  that  G 
is  given  by 
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in  which  A(a11  “ a33^>  ^ell  an<i  8X6  increments  °f  deviator  stress, 
axial  strain  and  mean  strain,  respectively,  over  a linear  segment.  At  the 
center  of  each  segment  calculate  ij.  Hence,  for  each  J-zone  plot  points 
and  draw  a line  showing  the  variation  of  G with  ij,  as  indicated  in  Fig. 


4b. 


Step  4:  From  the  hydrostatic  test  results  (Fig.  2)  construct  a curve 
showing  the  variation  of  the  tangent  bulk  modulus,  K,  with  ij  (=  3cm) , as 
indicated  in  Fig.  4c. 

Step  S:  Considering  both  the  G vs . I^  and  K vs.  1°  curves,  select 
I-zones  with  constant  G and  K values,  such  that  no  large  or  erratic 
variations  occur  from  zone  to  zone.  Also  draw  the  I-zone  boundaries  in 
the  Jf>  - 1°  state  space.  The  I- zones  are  shown  in  Figs.  4a,  b and  c. 


Step  6:  Consider  the  paths  of  the  triaxial  tests  in  Fig.  4a.  The 
path:!  cross  the  J-zone  boundaries  and  may  also  cross  I-zone  boundaries. 
Represent  each  path  by  a series  of  straight  segments,  each  segment  ending 
where  the  path  crosses  a J-zone  or  I-zone  boundary.  From  Eqs.  1,  2 and  3 
it  follows  that 
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For  each  linear  segment  of  each  triaxial  test  path,  the  quantities  Ae^ 

Ae  , Ac  and  K can  be  calculated,  and  hence  D can  be  found.  Plot  points 
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showing  the  variation  of  D with  I'J  for  each  J-zone,  and  draw  lines  through 
these  points  as  indicated  in  Fig.  l*d.  Hence,  obtain  a constant  value  of 
D for  each  region.  If  the  variations  of  D from  region  to  region  are 
large  or  erratic,  it  may  be  necessary  to  revise  the  I -zones  and/or  J- 
zones  to  produce  a smoother  variation. 

6.  Unloading 


The  type  of  unloading  behavior  observed  in  a hydrostatic  test  is 
shown  in  Fig.  2.  For  analysis,  hydrostatic  unloading  is  assumed  in  any 
load  step  if 

(a)  Aeh  < 0;  or 

III 

(b)  Ae*1  > 0 and  eh  < max(el1) 

m ~ m m 

in  which  max(e^)  = largest  value  of  the  hydrostatic  component  of  mean 
strain  reached  previously  in  the  analysis.  During  unloading  the  bulk 
modulus  is  assumed  to  be  constant  within  each  I-zone,  but  to  be  larger 
than  the  corresponding  loading  modulus  by  a factor  f.  That  is,  in  any 
I-zone 


in  which 


Ku  " f K* 

= loading  modulus  and  Ky  = unloading  modulus . 


(16) 


It  may  be  noted  that  in  the  determination  of  D from  the  triaxial 
test  paths  (Fig.  Ua) , the  mean  stress  may  decrease  in  some  parts  of  the 
paths.  In  this  situation,  the  value  Ku  has  been  used  in  Eq..  1^  rather 
than  K^. 


The  procedure  for  considering  cyclic  distortional  straining  is  still 
being  refined  at  the  time  of  writing,  and  will  not  be  considered  in 
detail  herein.  In  essence,  unloading  occurs  if  decreases.  The  K and 
G values  are  then  set  to  the  values  for  the  first  J-zone,  and  D is  assumed 
to  be  zero.  The  procedure  being  developed  is  actually  more  complex,  the 
J-zone  boundaries  being  regarded  as  loading  surfaces  in  a combined  stress- 
strain  space,  with  unloading  if  the  deviatoric  strain  increment  has  a 
negative  component  normal  to  the  loading  surface.  The  loading  surfaces 
are  also  assumed  to  move  as  the  deviatoric  strains  increase,  so  that  a 
type  of  kinematic  hardening  is  simulated.  The  assumption  of  a zero  value 
for  D is  not  correct,  because  actual  soils  continue  to  exhibit  shear 
dilation  during  cyclic  straining.  This  aspect  of  behavior  is  complex 
because  sands  which  expand  under  monotonic  straining  may  compress  under 
cyclic  loading.  It  is  hoped  to  develop  extensions  of  the  procedure  to 
account  for  this  effect. 


7.  Computer  Program 

The  preceding  procedure  has  been  programmed  for  plane  stress,  plane 
strain  and  axisymmetrlc  solid  elements  for  the  general  purpose  nonlinear 
analysis  code  AKSH  [7,8,9).  For  the  linearization  phase,  an  option  has 
been  provided  to  use  either  the  unsymetric  tangent  constitutive  matrix 
or  only  the  symmetric  part  of  this  matrix.  Tt  has  been  found  that  use  of 
only  the  symmetric  part  leads  to  substantially  slower  convegence  in  the 
iterative  solution.  For  the  state  determination  phase  the  calculations 


are  based  on  Eq.  7,  and  hence  avoid  the  radial  straining  approximation 
made  for  the  linearization  phase.  Details  of  the  computational  procedure 
will  he  presented  elsewhere  [lO]. 

8.  Example 

Hydrostatic  and  triaxial  test  results  for  a Sacramento  River  Sand 
with  an  initial  void  ratio  of  0.6l  have  been  reported  by  Lee  [ll]  and  Lee 
and  Seed  [12].  The  curves  shown  in  Figs.  2,  3 and  U were  taken  from 
these  test  results.  To  avoid  cluttering  the  diagrams,  only  three  triaxial 
test  curves  and  a small  number  of  regions  are  shown  in  Figs.  3 and  L,  and 
the  experimental  points  are  not  shown.  For  calculating  K,  G and  D,  five 
available  triaxiaLl  test  curves  were  used,  and  the  state  space  was  divided 
into  six  J-zones  and  fourteen  I-zones . It  should  be  noted  that  the 
example  covers  particularly  wide  ranges  of  deviatoric  strain  and  mean 
stress,  and  that  narrower  ranges  are  likely  to  be  sufficient  for  practical 
problems . 

Analyses  have  been  carried  out  to  simulate  hydrostatic,  triaxial, 
uniaxial  strain  and  "simple"  shear  tests,  in  order  to  confirm  that  the 
numerically  discretized  model  correctly  reproduces  the  experimentally 
observed  behavior. 

The  hydrostatic  test  results  were  reproduced  very  closely,  as  would 
be  expected,  and  are  not  shown.  The  experimental  and  computed  triaxial 
test  results  are  shown  in  Fig.  5-  The  agreement  is  believed  to  be  very 
satisfactory  considering  the  complexity  of  the  behavior.  The  computed 
results  for  uniaxial  strain  are  shown  in  Fig.  6.  No  experimental  test 
results  were  available  for  this  case,  but  the  computed  behavior  agrees 
qualitatively  with  reported  tests  on  other  sands  [ 13 ] . The  computed 
results  for  simple  shear  tests  are  shown  in  Fig.  7.  Again,  no  experimental 
results  were  available,  but  the  results  are  qualitatively  correct. 

9 • Conclusion 


The  modelling  described  in  this  paper  has  the  advantage  that  it  is 
entirely  numerical,  and  does  not  rely  on  analytical  expressions  for  the 
soil  properties.  As  a result  it  can  be  adapted  to  essentially  any  type  of 
observed  soil  behavior.  The  procedure  also  has  the  advantage  that  shear 
dilation  effects  are  considered,  whereas  these  effects  are  usually  ignored 
in  variable  modulus  formulations.  A significant  amount  of  computation  is 
required  to  calculate  numerical  values  for  the  tangent  moduli,  but  this 
effort  is  small  compared  with  the  total  effort  required  to  obtain  the 
soil  properties.  The  procedure  has  been  shown  to  reproduce  the  test 
results  on  which  it  is  based,  and  hence  it  is  probable  that  actual  soil 
configurations  can  be  analyzed  accurately. 

A fundamental  disadvantage  of  the  procedure  is  that  it  is  based  on 
observed  behavior,  and  does  not  account  directly  for  the  fundamental 
mechanism  involved.  This  disadvantage  is  shared  with  virtually  all  other 
available  soil  models.  Other  limitations  are  that  time-dependent  effects 
have  not  been  considered,  and  that  cyclic  loading  effects  are  not  correct- 
ly modelled,  especially  with  regard  to  compaction  of  the  soil.  It  is 
hoped  that  these  limitations  can  be  removed  as  the  procedure  is  developed 
further . 
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